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= for the great extent of its several beds. The | posit of clay intermixed with calcarcous earth | elephant, several species of the hippopotamus, 
red eastern side of this primitive formation is|and sand. This generally contains chlorite, | the rhinoceros, and a gigantic animal of the 
n of well marked by a rocky ledge over which which tinges it of a green colour, and hence | sloth kind, which there is reason to believe 
de- all the rivers that flow into the Atlantic are | jt is called green sand. It is this sand which | was covered with a coat of mail like the 
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the secondary and tertiary rocks and strata} Of the immense number of fossils found in| must have been the period at which these 
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have been covered with a bed of gravel evi-| known to be alive at the present time. Of a cluding the flesh, skin, and hair, of a fossil 
rug dently the detritus of the primitive rocks, | yast number the genera to which they belong | elephant has been found imbedded in the ice 
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nth, has evidently been deposited by a wave or|The immense size and extraordinary form of putrefying remains of these animals infects 
sing current from the north and northwest, which | the latter are among the greatest wonders of the whole country around. 

hris- appears to have swept over the continent. _| geological discovery. At some former period,, In conclusion, there can be little doubt 
d 36 The geology of North America is but now the earth was undoubtedly inhabited by races| that the causes which have produced these 
Keo beginning to be explored, and promises highly | of animals, entirely different from its present changes have been operating slowly, and 
this, interesting results'to the geologist from the |occupants. Huge swimming lizards with| through a long succession of ages, that one 
1 for great extent and regularity of its several paddies or fins instead of feet, some with | portion after another of the present continents 
alled formations, and the almost entire absence of | long necks like a swan, and others with im- | and islands has gradually been uplifted from 
‘a volcanic forces from a large portion of its | mense breadth of head and strength of neck, | the deep, thus narrowing the space occupied 
shige surface. | sported in the waters, while reptiles like the by the waters, while at the same time the 
| the It has been already said that by means of | crocodile, but vastly greater, inhabited the | quantity of sand and earth formed by the 
him- their organic remains we are able to trace |swampy grounds, which were covered with | washing away of the dry land has been in- 
— with considerable accuracy the order of suc- | forests of gigantic reeds and ferns. The air creased, and with it also the rapidity with 
seal cession in which these various strata have | was also peopled with other lizards, haytfig which this has filled up the lakes and seas at 
> will been uplifted from the deep. | wings like the bat, and long jaws armed with | the bottom of which it has been deposited. 
parte Beginning with the lowest rocks of the | teeth like the crocodile. —_— 
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GARDEN SNAILS. 


lected on the foot, which then is turned up- | 


THE FRIEND. 


The most common in this country of herbi- | wards, and throws it off by exuding fresh mu- 
vorous trachelipods, is the garden snail; but|cus; and this is repeated till a perfect roof is| from Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
the species whose history has been most co-| formed. 


piously related, is that called in Frarice the 


Having now completed its winter-house, it 


Escargot, which, though stated to have been | draws in its foot, covering it with the mantle, 
originally imported into this country, now |and opens its spiracle to draw in the air. On 
abounds in some parts of Surrey, and other |closing this, it forms with its slime a fine 


southern counties. 


membrane, interposed between the mantle 


On the continent, especially in France, this} and extraneous substances. Soon afterwards, 
large snail, which is more than double the|the mantle secretes a large portion of very 
size of our garden one, is used as an article of | white fluid over its whole surface, which in- 
food, and though said not to be easy of diges-|stantly sets uniformly, and forms a kind of 
tion, is very palatable. They are thought to|solid operculum about half a line in thickness, 


be in best season in the winter, when they|which accurately closes the mouth. 


When 


are invested with their temporary calcareous | this is become hard, the animal separates the 


covering, which falls off in the spring. 

Early in the spring, snails lay, at different 
times, a great number of white eggs, varying 
at each laying from twenty-five to eighty, as 
large as little peas, enveloped in a membran- 
ous shell, which cracks when dried. They 
lay these eggs in shady and moist places, in 
hollows which they excavate with their foot, 
and afterwards cover with the same organ. 
These eggs are hatched, sooner or later, ac- 
cording to the temperature, producing little 
snails, exactly resembling their parent, but so 
delicate that a sun-stroke destroys them, and 
animals feed upon them; so that few, com- 
paratively speaking, reach the end of the first 
year, when they are sufficiently defended by 
the hardness of their shell. 

The animal, at first, lives solely on the pel- 
licle of the egg from which it was produced. 
This pellicle, consisting of carbonate of lime, 
united to animal substance, is necessary to 
produce the calcareous secretion of the man- 
tle, and to consolidate the shell, as yet too 
soft for exposure. When this envelope is 
eaten, the little snail finds its nutriment, more 
or less, in the vegetable soil around it, and 
from which it continues to derive materials 
for the growth and consolidation of the shell. 
It remains thus concealed for more than a 
month, when it first issues forth into the 
world, and attacks the vegetable productions 
around, returning often to an earthly aliment, 
probably still necessary for the due growth 
and hardening of its portable house. 

These snails cease feeding when the first | 
chills of autumn are felt; and associating, in | 
considerable numbers, on hillocks, the banks | 
of ditches, or in thickets and hedges, set about | 
their preparations for their winter retreat. 
They first expel the contents of their intes- 
tines, and then concealing themselves under | 

moss, grass, or dead leaves, each forms, by 
means of its foot, and the viscid mucus which 
it secretes, a cavity large enough to contain 
its shell. ‘The mode in which it effects this 
is remarkable : collecting a considerable quan- 
tity of the mucus on the sole of its foot, a por- | 
tion of earth and dead leaves adheres to it, | 
which it shakes off on one side; a second | 
portion is again thus selected and deposited, 
and so on till it has reared around itself a kind 
of wall of sufficient height to form a cavity 
that will contain its shell; by turning itself 


mantle from it. After a time, expelling a 
portion of the air it has inspired, and thus 
being reduced in bulk, it retreats a little fur- 
ther into the shell, and forms another leaf of 
mucus, and continues repeating this opera- 
tion till there are sometimes five or six of 
these leaves forming cells filled with air be- 
tween it and the operculum. 

The mode in which these animals escape 
from their winter confinement is singular. 
The air they had expired on retiring into their 
shell further and further, remains between 
the different partitions of mucous membrane 
above mentioned, which forms so many cells 
hermetically sealed: this they again inspire, 
and thus acquiring fresh vigour, each separate 
partition, as they proceed, is broken by the 
pressure of the foot, projected in part through 
the mantle ; when arrived at the operculum, 
they burst it by a strong effort, and finally 
detaching it, then emerge, begin to walk, and 
to break their long fast. 

In all these proceedings, the superintend- 
ing gare and wise provisions of a Father 
Being are evident. This creature can neither 
foresee the degree of cold to which it may be 
exposed in its state of hybernation, nor know 
by what means it may secure itself from the 
fatal effects it would preduce upon it, if not 
provided against. But at a destined period,— 
at the bidding of some secret power, it sets 
about erecting its winter dwelling, and em- 
ploying its foot both as a shovel to make its 


| mortar, as a hod to transport it, and a trowel 


to spread it duly and evenly, at length finishes 
and covers in ils snug and warm retreat ; and 
then, still further to secure itself from the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, with the slimy secre- 
tion with which its Maker has gifted it, fixes 
partition after partition, and fills each cell 
formed by it with air, till it has retreated as 
far as it can from every closed orifice of its 
shell—and thus barricades itself against a 
frozen death. Again, in the spring, when the 
word is spoken—Awake /—it begins imme- 
diately to act with energy, it re-inspires the 
air stored in its cells, bursts all its cerements, 
returns to its summer haunts, and again lays 
waste our gardens. 

It is worthy of remark, that the terrestrial 
animals of this tribe all delight in shady and 
moist places, and that in hot and dry weather 
they seldom make their appearance ;—but no 





round it presses against the sides and renders 
them smooth and firm. The deme, or cover- 


sooner comes a shower than they are all in 
motion. It is probable that their power of 


ing, is formed in the same way : earth is col-| motion is impeded by a dry soil, and that the 


grains of earth and small stones, when quite 
dry, adhere to their slimy feet.— Abridged 


THE HARVEST-MOUSE. 


The harvest-mouse is the smallest of the 
British quadrupeds: so small is it, that a full- 
grown one weighs no more than sixty-five 
grains. Sometimes this is extremely com- 
mon in the fields, and does much harm to the 
agriculturists by devouring the corn, but in 
general it is not met with in any great num- 
bers. The nest of the harvest-mouse is a 
very singular construction; it is generally 
suspended on some growing vegetable, a this- 
tle, a bean-stalk, or some adjoining stems of 
wheat, with which it rocks and waves in the 
wind ; bat to prevent the young from being 
dislodged by any violent agitation of the plant, 
the parent closes up the entrance so uniform- 
ly with the whole fabric, that the real open- 
ing is with difficulty found. This nest is most 
artificially platted, and composed of blades of 
wheat, nearly round, and about the size of a 
cricket-ball ; it is so compact and well closed, 
that it can be rolled across a table without 
being injured. The female has as many as 
eight or nine in a litter, and if some cause, 
which we cannot understand, did not prevent 
their increase, we should soon be overrun 
with them. 

The following observations by the author 
of the Journal of a Naturalist, seem to bear 
upon this point. 

Mankind appears to be progressively increasing. It 
was an original command of the Creator; and the 
animals domesticated by man, and fostered for his use, 
are probably multiplied in proportion to his necessi- 
ties: but we have no reason to suppose that this an- 
nual augmentation proceeds in a proportionate degree 
with the wild creatures upon the surface of the globe; 
and we know that many of them are yearly decreasing, 
and very many that once existed have even become 
extinct. That there are yéars of increase and decrease 
ordained for all the inferior ordefs of the creation, 
common observation makes manifest. In the years 
1819 and_ 1820, all the country about us was overrun 
with mice; they harboured under the hassocks of 
coarse grasses, perforated the banks of ditches, occa- 
sioned much damage by burrowing into our potato- 
heaps, and coursed in our gardens from bed to bed even 
during daylight. The species were the short-tailed 
meadow-mouse, and the long-tailed garden-mouse, and 
both kinds united in the spring to destroy our early- 
scwn peas and beans. In the ensuing summer, how- 
ever, they became so greatly reduced, that few were to 
be seen, and we huve not had any thing like an in- 
crease since that period. 

It is probable that some disease afflicted them, and 
that they perished in their holes, for we never found 
their bodies, and any emigration of such large compa- 
nies would certainly have been observed; yet the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of creatures of this kind, 
leads us to conclude that they do occasionally change 
their habitations. 

A large stagnant piece of water in an inland county, 
with which I was intimately acquainted, and which I 
very frequently visited for many years of my life, was, 
one summer, suddenly infested with an astonishing 
number of the short tailed water-rat, none of which 
had previously existed there. Its vegetation was the 
common products of such places, excepting that the 
larger portion of it was densely covered with its usual 
crop, the smooth horse-tail. This constituted the food 
of the creatures, and the noise made by their champing 
it we could distinctly hear in the evening at many 
yards’ distance. They were shot by dozens daily, yet 
the survivors seemed quite regardless of the noise, the 
smoke, and the deaths around them. Before the 
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winter, this great herd disappeared, and so entirely 
evacuated the place, that a few years after I could not 
obtain a single sp@timen. They did not disperse, for 
the animal is seldom found in the neighbourhood, and 
no dead bodies were observed. They had certainly 
made this place a temporary station in their progress 
from some other; but how such large companies can 
change their situations unobserved in their transit is 
astonishing. Birds can move in high regions and in 
obscurity, and are not commonly objects of notice; but 
quadrupeds can travel only on the ground, and would 
be regarded with wonder, when in great numbers, by 
the rudest peasant.—Saturday Magazine. 





A Short Account of the last Illness and Death 
of Mary Carpenter. 


Mary Carpenter, the subject of this little 
memoir, was the daughter of Richard and 
Charity Burling—but her mother dying when 
she was quite young, she was taken by her 
father to reside with her aunt, Rebecca Titus, 
where she was brought up with much tender- 
ness in plainness and simplicity, and consist- 
ently with our Christian profession. 

About the twenty-seventh year of her age, 
she was married to Thomas Carpenter, to 
whom she was a true help-meet in every re- 
spect: a tender and affectionate mother; 
gentle but firm as the mistress of her family; 
presiding like one watching for their welfare, 
and desiring that no wrong habits might be 
suffered to prevail amongst them; which so 
gained their love and obedience, that they 
looked up to her for counsel and instruction. 
She was also an exemplary and useful mem- 
ber of Society, and filled the station of an 
elder with much propriety. 

She was naturally of a delicate constitution, 
and in the course of her life had several se- 
vere fits of illness, and suffered much from 
acute pain, but always appeared cheerfully 
resigned to her lot. In her last illness, which 
gradually increased and confined her at home 
for several months, she sensibly felt, and often 
expressed her belief, that it would terminate in 
her dissolution, which proved to be the case. 

The following expressions were penned by 
a near connection, who attended her during 
the last few days of her life. 

When I arrived on fifth day morning, 2d 
of sixth month, I found her suffering under 
the pressure of disease, and great prostration 
of bodily strength: but her mind was calm 
and serene, saying she felt no anxiety about 
the future; that she had been much exercised 
about her funeral, and had given very par- 
ticular directions how it should be conducted, 
accompanied with a desire that it might 
prove useful to her friends. 


Sixth day—Said, “ My sufferings are very | 


great. Oh! help me to pray that | may be 
released: dont try to-hold me.” And fre- 
quently through the day expressed her desire 
to be released. “ Again I believe I have not 
suffered enough; I thought the conflict was 
nearly over, but I believe I have much more 
to suffer, and desire to be patient.” 

Seventh day—After a tedious night. “ Oh! 
the distress I feel, | can find no resting point. 
Shall I now be left, after believing my peace 


THE FRIEND. 





live by faith: she said, “ Even that seems 
taken away,” but calmly added, “I will try 
to bear it.’ 

First day—She suffered much from fever, 
and great debility, and often expressed her 
desire to be released, and said, “ [t was hard 
work to say the Lord’s will be done.” Mean- 
ing her being continued here in suffering. 

Second day—She had a very ill turn, and 
it appeared to her friends that she would not 
survive it. She looked up and calmly said, 
* Am I going?”—and soon after, ““ Have you 
good news for me?” meaning a change. She 
however revived again, and remained quiet 
through the day, her countenance often beam- 
ing with great sweetness and love. At even- 
ing she said, “It is the whole heart, the 
whole mind, and the whole strength that He 
calls for.” Frequently when in great distress, 
she would desire a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be read; mostly preferring the 
psalms, which she would listen to without in- 
convenience, although so feeble as scarcely 
to be able to bear any conversation in the 
room. 

Third day—* Whiy am I kept here—but 
He who hath all power in heaven and on 
earth knows what is best for me, and I can 
now say, ‘ Thy will be done,’ although a re- 
lease would be joyous.” In the afternoon 
when enquiry was made how she was, she 
answered, “I am here yet, why it is so I 
know not; but the Lord’s will must be done.” 

Fifth day—Very ill in the morning, but 
in the afternoon was able to bear the com- 
| pany of some of her friends, whom she had 
|much desired to see; and said she had de- 
sired to converse with her dear friend, Richard 
| Mente it would have been a great comfort to 

her, but now she was too weak, her strength 
was almost exhausted, but she had got through, 
_ her work was done, his company was an inex- 
| pressible satisfaction to her. 

| Siath day—She was able to enjoy the com- 
| pany of the abovementioned friends again, and 
| to converse with them as she had desired, and 
| parted with them in much love. About four 
| o’clock in the afternoon she was taken very 
ill with faintness and cramp, which she said 
| was very severe, and prayed for help to bear 
|her dying pains. For more than an hour 
|she appeared to be near expiring, but again 
|revived, and remained quiet through the 
inight, yet evidently sinking. 

Seventh day—lIt was observed to her that 
she was continued here yet, and had seen 
‘many of her friends. She replied, “ Yes; 
}and now I can patiently wait.” In the after- 
noon she had an ill turn, similar to the one 
yesterday, but after a few hours revived a 
little. A friend sitting by her felt the spirit 
of supplication, but a fear lest she might be 
disturbed when apparently so near her close 
|—Mary being sensible of it, drew the friend 
|near to her and said, “ Pray for us”—which 


i 





| 
} 


the service. She continued through the night 
in great debility. 
First day morning—Extremely weak, and 





gave encouragement for the performance of |on the road to Germantown. 
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all should go to meeting that could be spared, 
saying she should see them again. 

Second day—V ery weak indeed, but calmly 
and patiently waiting her appointed time. 

Third day—* Oh that my heavenly Father 
would take me to himself this morning.” 
Then with an audible voice said, “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours; and their works 
do follow them. O that I had wings like a 
dove! for then would I fly away, and be with 
him at rest.” After this the force of disease 
and prostration of strength, rendered her un- 
able to converse much on any subject; but 
she continued in great patience and sweetness 
until sixth day morning, the 17th of sixth 
month, 1836, when she peacefully breathed 


her last, aged about fifty-seven years and a 
half. 


| 


For “The Friend.” 
THORN HEDGES, 


The cultivation of hedges as a substitute 
for fencing, has become an object of interest 
in many parts of our country, which will 
probably continue to increase as suitable tim- 
ber for that purpose becomes more scarce 
and expefisive. The writer of this article 
having acquired some practical knowledge on 
| the subject during the last ten or twelve years, 
is willing to contribute such information as he 
may be enabled to communicate by a few es- 
says through the medium of “ The Friend.” 

Previously to describing the manner of 
raising the quicks, planting and management, 
I wish particularly to call the attention of 
persons interested in the subject to the pre- 
sent blighted appearance of many hedges in 
| different parts of the country, and endeavour 
to point out the cause. Several years since, 
I observed two or three spaces in one of my 
hedges that appeared as if a fire had seared 
the leaves for some distance, and the thorns 
were apparently dying. They were also 
very full of excrescences, common to the 
thorn, of a similar appearance to those ob- 
— on morello cherry trees. Upon in- 
specting into the cause I found, opposite to 
the most affected parts, small cedar bushes, 
which were removed and the hedge recovered, 
excepting a few of the thorns which were en- 
tirely dead. Some time after in passing 
through the country, I saw a hedge similarly 
affected, but it did not occur to me at the 
|time to examine if it was produced by the 
}same cause. Upon my return I found cedar 
| bushes near to all the most affected parts. 
| My attention was again called to the subject 
by some remarks of a friend relative to the 
discouraging prospects of thorn hedging, in 
observing the declining appearance of a fine 
hedge a few years since on the township line 
road, about three miles from Philadelphia, 
Having refer. 
rence to the foregoing facts when an oppor- 
tunity occurred of examination, I found a row 
‘of large cedar trees on the opposite side ot 








was made? Awful would it be if | now should | said she believed she should soon be gathered. | the road, and what was very conclusive in 
be left after all that I have suffered.” It was} After a while requested the family might be /establishing this as the cause, the hedge 
remarked to her, that we must sometimes | collected to read the Holy Scriptures, desiring | having diverged from the road on which the 
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trees were planted very soon exhibited a|lor and leader, bishop, shepherd, and media- | terms thereof, and rejecting all principles and 
more healthy appearance as it receded feomn | tor : He, to wit, the Son of God, exercises | doctrines whatsoever, that. are repugnant 
them, until at the end nearest the city it | these offices, in his household of faith, whose thereunto. 

again came into contact with a cedar, where | house we are, that are believers im the light, | “ Nevertheless, we are well persuaded, 
it was compietely dead. I think since that and by faith engrafted into Christ, the W ord, | that notwithstanding there is such an excel- 
time I have observed the same effect in at| by whom all things were made, and so are|lency in the Holy Scriptures, as we have 
least fifty different places. From observation | heirs of eternal life, being elected in him, be- | above declared, yet the unstable and unlearn- 
I believe a large tree muy exert an injurious| fore the world began. And we do not matter ed in Christ’s school too often wrest them to 
effect when near a quarter of a mile distant, | if this Jewish spirit saith now of us, as it did| their own destruction. And upon our reflec- 
and is probably caused by the’deleterious sub- | formerly of the fllowers of Christ, that none | tion on their carnal constructions of them, 
stance being conveyed when the air is dense | but accursed people followed him, that knew | we are made undervaluers of Scripture itself. 
with vapour; as, it may be observed after|not the law; and if you say as Nathaniel | But certain it is, that as the Lord hath been 
frequent or protracted rains, which has been | said, can there be any good thing come out | pleased to give us the experience of the ful- 
the case the present summer, the efiect is|of Nazareth, we say with Philip, come and filling of them in measure, so it is altogether 


more visible. 'see.”” |contrary to our faith and practice to put any 
The proximity to a pine tree may be fre-| William Penn, concerning the Father, the | manner of slight or contempt upon them, 


quently detected by the smell emanating from | Word, and the Spirit, says, “ Because we | much more of being guilty of what maliciously 
it at a great distance, and why may not the|have been very cautious, in expressing our | 1s suggeste@ against us; since no society of 
cedar exert its baneful and silent effects at a/| faith concerning that great mystery, espe-| professed Christians in the world can have 
still greater? In a recent ride through a part cially in such school terms, and philosophical |@ more rererent and honourable esteem for 
of Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia distinctions as are unscriptural, if not un-| them than we have.” 

counties, the hedges in many places presented sound, the tendency whereof hath been to) Isaac Pennington, says, “ We do, indeed, 
such an unhealthy appearance, which in every | raise frivolous controversies and animosities | really, heartily, singly as in God’s sight, own 
instance confirmed my observation as to the | amongst men, we have, by those that desire | the Scriptures; the Scriptures written by- the 
cause, that I was induced to call the attention | to lessen our Christian reputation, been re-| prophets and holy men of God under the law ; 
of the readers of “The Fricnd” to the fact presented as denicrs of the trinity at large ;|the Scriptures written by the evangelists and 
at this time, that they may have the oppor-| whereas we ever believed, and as constantly | apostles in the time of the gospel; and we 
tunity of testing it themselves, and shall) maintained the truth of that blessed Holy | read them with delight and joy, and would 
probably defer my future numbers to a pe-| Scripture three that bear record in heaven, | draw no man from a right reading of them 


riod of more leisure. ° M. the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and ito the benefit of bis soul; but only from giv- 
sae that these three are one; the which we both | ing their own judgments on them without the 


: ; , {Sincerely and reverently believe according to | Spirit of God; lest in so doing they wrest 
For“ The Friend.” 1 John v. 7. And this is sufficient for us to | them to their own destruction. 

PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE FRIENDS.| believe and know, and hath a tendency to | “ This is that which the Lord hath drawn 

While some are endeavouring to destroy | edification and holiness; when the contrary |us from, and which we know it would also be 


the Christian reputation of the founders of centres only in imaginations, and strife, and | profitable to others to be drawn from too: to 

our religious Society, and their principles, it] persecution, where it runs high and to par-|wit, from imagining, and guessing at the 
SF? . ° . ~ ‘ . 

may be well to suffer them to speak occa-|ties, as may be read in bloody characters in| meaning of the Scriptures, and interpreting 







sionally for themselves. | the ecclesiastical histories.” 

George Fox sets forth his faith in the | “Concerning the Holy Scriptures. Be- 
Supreme Being, and the authority of the | cause we assert the Holy Spirit to be the first 
Holy Scriptures, by the following, being an | great and general rule and guide of true 
extract from a paper written in “ answer to| Christians, as that by which God is wor- 


| them, without the opening of that Spirit from 
which they were given forth ; for they who 
|so do, feed that part (with a gathered know- 
ledge) which should be famished, die, and 
perish, that another thing might come to live 























all such as falsely say the Quakers are no| shipped, sin detected, conscience convicted, | in them, and they in it.” ° 
Christians.” |duty manifested, Scripture unfolded and ex-| The foregoing paragraphs are part of some 


“We believe concerning God the Father, | plained, and consequently the rule for under- | selections printed in 1825, to defend those 
Son, and Spirit, according to the testimony | standing the Scriptures themselves, since by | Friends from the attempts of the adherents 
of the Holy Scriptures, which we receive and | it they were at first given forth; from .hence of Elias Hicks to give a wrong impression 
embrace as the most authentic and perfect our adversaries are pleased to make us blas- | respecting their faith. Another secession on 
declaration of Christian faith, being indited| phemers of the Hely Scriptures, undervaluing | the opposite ground from the Hicksites, has 
by the Holy Spirit of God, that never errs:| their authority, preferring our own books be- | taken place to a very limited extent amongst 
ist. That there is one God and Father, of fore them, with more to that purpose. Where-| the Friends in England, and, as is customary, 
whom are all things; 2d.'That there is one Lord | as we in truth and sincerity believe them to all make their attacks upon the founders of 
Jesus Christ, by whom all things were made, | be of divine authority, given by inspiration of | the Society to prove them in error, that they 
who was glorified with the Father before the | God, through holy men, they speaking or|may more easily proselyte others to the 
world began, who is God over all, blessed for | writing them, as they were moved by the| new views. Those Christian doctrines which 
ever. That there is one Holy Spirit, the} Holy Ghost; that they are a declaration of | they preached have been steadily held by the 
promise of the Father and the Son, and those things most surely believed by the | Society of Friends, and being the doctrines of 
leader and sanctifier, and comforter of his! primitive Christians, and that as they contain | the Holy Scriptures will stand the criticisms 
people. And we further believe, as the Holy | the mind and will of God, and are his com- |and-censure of their most inveterate opposers, 
Scriptures soundly and sufficiently express, ! mands to us, so they in that respect are his | fet them take what side they may. 8. 
that these three are one, even the Father, the | declaratory word; and, therefore, are obliga- | 
Word, and the Spirit. tory on us, and are profitable for doctrine, 

“ And in the fulness of time according to! reproof, correction, and instruction in right-| Important to Farmers.—The following me- 
the promise of the Father, Christ was mani-| eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, | thod of relieving neat cattle when choked by 
fested in the flesh, and by the grace of God,| and thoroughly furnished to every good work. | a turnip or potato, has been tried by a farmer 
tasted death for every man, is risen, and} “ Nay, after all, so unjust is the charge, | in this city, and found successful in every in- 
ascended, and sits on the right hand of God and so remote from our belief, concerning the| stance. Pour into the throat of the animal 
in heaven, and is the only Mediator, between | Holy Scriptures, that we both love, honour, | from a junk bottle, a pint or so of lamp or 
God and man ; and that he exercises his pro- | and prefer them, before all books in the|any kind of oil, at the same time rubbing the 
phetical, kingly, and priestly office, now rd world; ever choosing to express our belief) throat briskly with the hand. Immediate re- 


his church ; and also his offices as a counsel- of the Christian faith and doctrine in the | lief will follow.—Burlington Gazette. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE FIRST FRIENDS. 


So often has the religious character of 
these devoted Christians been assailed by va- 
rious unjust charges, and as often successfully 
and ably vindicated, that we might be led to 
the conclusion that the cavils of prejudice had 
been silenced, and the shafts of calumny de- 
prived of their venom and driven back to the 
source from whence they sprang. It is, how- 


ever, the fact, afid as such is worthy of our | 
notice, that whenever individuals, either from | 
disappointed ambition, mortified pride, or se- | 


cret defection of heart, become dissatisfied 
and withdraw from a religious society, they 
almost uniformly endeavour to place that so- 


ciety in the wrong, and to excuse or apolo- | 


gise for their own dereliction, by finding fault 
with those they have left. ‘To the human 
heart, in its corrupt and unregenerate state, 


this is perfectly natural, and such is the power | 


of self-delusion, that while thus indulging in 


some of the worst feelings of fallen nature, | 


not a few have persuaded themselves that 
they were acting from conscientious motives, 
and raising their voices or wielding their pens 
in defence of the Christian cause. 


heaven to destroy the people of a certain city, 
is peculiarly applicable—* Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of.” 


Restless and dissatisfied in themselves, and | 


unwilling to attribute this unhappy state of 


mind to its real cause, their own unfuithful- | 
ness, they seek for some other source to! 


which they may impute the blame, and in 
their anxiety to criminate others, lose sight 
of the corruptions of their own heart. 

A mind fhat has tasted of the blessedncss 


To such, | 
the rebuke of our blessed Lord to his disci- | 
ples, when they would have called fire from 


THE FRIEND. 


| anxious to justify its apostacy, and has now 

become too much clouded by prejudice and 
‘the pride of opinion, to form an unbiassed 
| judgment or to discern truth from error, it is 
| ready to say, as some of old, “ Can any good 
| thing come out of Gallilee?” and to involve 
in indiscriminate condemnation the whole So- 
|ciety, its institutions, principles, and prac- 
| tices, to which but a little while ago we 
| thought ourselves bound by the strongest ties 
of Christian fellowship. 

In taking a step, of the propriety or the 
issue of which we have some doubts or fears, | 
we derive considerable encouragement from 
the company of others. We do not like 
to stand alone; and having admitted and 
cherished doubts and disaffection, it is natural 
for us to suggest them to others—to recount 
to them the train of reasoning by which we 
have brought ourselves to the present dilem- 





| ma, and to show how strong and how scrip- 
‘tural are our reasons for the course we have 
taken. Nay, in our anxiety for company, it | 
is easy to persuade ourselves that we ought | 
to commence the work of proselytism—to | 
‘attack those from whom we have withdrawn, | 


able aspect, and thus endeavovr to draw 
others into our own track. 


with many professions of personal regard and 
esteem, and with an appearance of concern 
for the good of souls, and yet “the root of | 


to represent them under the most unfavour- | 


All this may be | 


accompanied with much show of religion, | 
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to their graves in peace, that their enemies 
assailed them while they lived with nearly 
the same charges which have been, of latter 
years, revived against them. ‘They are not 
now here to speak for themselves, and defend 
their injured and outraged reputation; but 
their solemn and repeated denials, and their 
triumphant vindications against the assaults 
of their cotemporary calumniators, serve both 
as an answer and a rebuke to those of the 
present day. 

While reading over the dark catalogue of 


errors imputed to them, the question at once 


arises,—what is to be gained by the revival, 
at this day, of these stale and often refuted 
stories? Will it promote the cause of Christ, 
or the spread of his blessed gospel? Will it 
unite Christians more in love and in fellow- 
ship, and aid them in a harmonious and per- 


| severing effort for the salvation of souls? Or 


will it not rather stir up ill will, and bitter- 
ness, and hatred, and anger, and wound and 
grieve the hearts of Christian friends? Sup- 
pose, for instance, it could now be proved 
that George Fox, who died almost one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, had claimed to be 
the Son of God, (than which nothing can be 
| more untrue,) what good would it do the 
Christian world to have the fact and the 
| proof spread before them? His state is irre- 
| vocably fixed—it cannot alter that—and it is 
no where pretended that any of his successors 
in religious profession claim for him, or for 


bitterness” may lie concealed at the bottom, | themselves, that character. On the contrary, 


| gentle and forgiving spirit of the gospel—to 
| that charity which “ thinketh no evil.” 

| It will hardly admit of a doubt, much as 
'we may wish to think otherwise, that not a 


| 


and the whole of the specious fabric have its | they reject the idea with abhorrenee and in- 
basis in feelings averse to the meek and | dignation. 


For them, then, it can be of no 
benefit; and in a more general view, the 
| effect would probably be to create in the mind 





|a disgust at all profession of religion, and a 


| distrust of it, even under the most favourable 


of religion and the sweets of communion with | few attacks recently made on the character of | appearances. 


congenial spirits, in a religious society ; that) the first Friends, have grown out of a state of | 


As to the religious belief of the Society of 


has known the work of salvation begun while | things somewhat similar to that which we| Friends, it does not rest on George Fox, or 


there, and experienced the pardon of past sins 
and the joy and hope of the gospel,—finds it 
difficult to break away and leave the body in 
which it has partaken of suchgmercies and 
benefits. When the unwearied enemy of 
souls presents the temptation, even though he 
may have in some measure prepared the way, 
by infusing occasional doubts, or stirring 
some secret source of discontent, the mind 
revolts at the idea. But he who was a liar 
from the beginning, knows how to present his 
snare in the most specious form, and if once 
he gains an entrance for his subtle sugges- 
tions, disguises them so completely under the 
semblance of religious feeling or conscien- 
tious dissent, as readily to deceive the inex- 
perienced and the unwatchful. In proportion 


have here attempted to delineate. 
opinion gains strength when we find among 
the foremost assailants, those who in the 
late controversy with the Hicksites, vi- 


gorously and effectually defended the early | 
| Friends from the very calumnies which they | 


‘themselves are now attempting to revive 
against them. — If those calumnies were false 
then, as they proved them to be, they are 
false now—the premises have not changed ; 
ithe early Friends have long since slept in 


| Jesus—they have written no new works, nor | 


have their published writings undergone any 
alteration. The Scriptures of Truth also, 
‘the common standard of doctrines, are now 
‘what they were then. By these they suc- 
cessfully cleared those worthy Christians 


And this | 


any other man. Its principles are true or 
they are false, without reference to the cha- 
racter of any individual member. We doubt, 
however, whether the annals of any religious 
Society will furnish the history of a larger 
proportion of members who have died tri- 
umphantly in the faith of Jesus, and made 
‘their joyful exit out of time, in the blessed 
assurance of a glorious immortality through 
the merits and mediation of their crucified 
and risea Saviour. 

The Society has ever solemnly declared its 
willingness that all its doctrines and practices 
should be tried, not by George Fox’s charac- 
ter, or that of any other member, but by the 
Holy Scriptures ; and could it be proved that 
he was what his enemies allege, those prin- 


as the conflict of separation is great, so does | from the accusations of the Hicksites, and | ciples would still be true or false by that 
he try to allay the anxieties of the mind, by | demonstrated the scriptural soundness of their | standard, independent of him or any one of his 
insinuating prejudices against the principles faith; and by these they still stand acquitted. | coadjutors. If those who have apostatized 
and practices of those we are about to leave, | The change, then, must be in those who, from | from the Society can prove its doctrines ad- 
and under the pretence of more sound scrip- | vindicating their brethren, have turned to be | Verse to those of Christ and his apostles, as 
tural views, suggests many gross errors in| their accusers. A fearful change it is, and| laid down in the Holy Scriptures, they will 


the faith of the Society among whom “ we 


once took sweet counsel, and walked to the 
As the ear 
becomes more opened to these “evil sur-| 


house of God in company.” 


it behooves them to scrutinize closely and 
to ponder deeply the causes that have led 
to it. 

It is a favourable circumstance, both for 


| 


misings,” other and greater allegations are | the cause of truth and justice, and the charac- 
listened to and credited, and as the mind is| ter of those excellent men, long since gathered 


| have better success than has ever yet attend- 
'ed its opponents. But when they betake 
| themselves to personal attack and crimination, 
|it gives room for a fair inference that they 
| wish, through this means, to decry the doc- 
| trines which they are unable to disprove. 
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Because one of the chosen messengers of 
Christ proved to be a thief and a traitor, 
betraying his master into the hands of his 
murderers, and others, who were subsequent- 
ly fellow labourers with the apostles, ‘‘ erred 
from the faith,” and even made shipwreck of 
it, are we thence to deduce an argument 
against the truth of Christianity itself? What 
could be more preposterous ! 

But it may be said that the Society places 
so much dependence on George Fox and other 
early Friends, and on their writings, that it is 
necessary to adduce these proofs of their 
heresy, in order to remove that undue attach- 
ment and dependence. If this is the object | 
aimed at, the means taken to effect it is not 
only unjustifiable but ill chosen. To ethos | 
in so ruthless and unfair a manner the 
Christian reputation of men who long since 
died in the faith and hope of the gospel, and 
whose memory and names are revered for | 
their works’ sake, is much more likely to 
cause their successors to cluster closer around | 
their characters and principles, and to enter 
the lists against that uncharitable spirit, which, 
not satisfied to contend with the living, disre- 
gards the sanctity of the grave, and strives to 
scandalize the dead. 

Let none suppose for a moment that we | 
mean to admit any part of the imputations 
against George Fox, or that his life was| 
not in beautiful consistency with the prin- | 
ciples he promulgated. It may truly be said | 
of him, that he adorned the doctrine of God | 
his Saviour by a meek, circumspect, and | 
blameless deportment ; and few have, in a/ 
more eminent degree, exemplified, through | 
persecution, sufferings, and multiplied trials! 
and provocations, the gifts and graces and! 
virtues of a Christian. 

These observations are designed to intro- 





duce to the notice of our readers, a pamphlet | 


recently published in England, replying to 
some of the late attacks on the early Friends, 
and which we propose to insert in our co- 
lumns—viz. 


Plea on behalf of George Fox, and the early 
Friends. By Samuel Tuke. ‘“ We are 
nothing—Christ is all."—George Fox, 
1649. London, 1837. 

“ We, the Quakers, never did acknowledge 
any other God than one Almighty Being, the 
Father of all things, and Jesus Christ his 
eternal Son; and the Holy Spirit proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, who is one 
God, blessed for ever.—Joseph Wyeth’s An- 
guis Flagellatus. Introduction, p. 20. Pub- 
lished in 1699. 


PREFACE. 

I had first proposed to have connected the 
present enquiry with a pretty extensive ex- 
amination of the character, doctrines, and 
practice of George Fox and the early Friends; 
but in proceeding with the work upon this 
plan I was led to the conclusion, that though 
nothing could, in my apprehension, so tho- 
roughly meet the object in view, it was not 
well to connect such an enlarged investiga- 
tion, requiring for its right execution deli- 


almost inseparable from an examination of|charity. I ask only for his patient considera- 
such charges as have recently been exhibited | tion and equitable decision. 
against them. 


| paration. 


THE FRIEND. 


beration and calmness, with the excitement | needful for me to draw largely on the reader’s 


The charge against George Fox and that 
The ground of enquiry has been narrowed | against the early Friends are almost insepa- 


as much a’ possible, not because there was| rable; yet it may be most convenient to con- 
nothing to say on many of the minor misre-|sider them distinctly. We will therefore 
presentations and insinuations against the | proceed, in the first place, to consider the 
character of the persons involved in the more |charge against George Fox, of assuming to 
serious charges; but because it was thought | himself attributes which belong only to the 


that the lesser would be essentially answered | Divine Being. 
in the consideration of the greater. The grounds of the accusation are chiefly 
It has been necessary, for the truth’s sake, | found in a letter from George Fox to Oliver 
to speak much in what some may call the | Cromwell, written in the year 1654. Before 
praise of the parties who I consider as hav- | presenting it to the reader it may be well to 
ing been defamed. The circumstances have} give a brief view of the circumstances in 
drawn it forth; but I should ill indeed repre- | which the writer was placed at that time. 
sent their character were I to lead any one| He commenced his public ministry in the 
to believe that they trusted in themselves | year 1647, and in the succeeding seven years 
that they were righteous. In whatever de-|he had laboured extensively in the midland 
ns they illustrated the truth as it is in/|and northern counties of England. In York- 
esus, to him and to him alone they attri- shire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, great 
buted all the praise and the glory. numbers of persons, of almost all classes, 
I would just add, that unavoidable circum-| were led to embrace his views. Amongst 
stances, with which it is needless to trouble | these were not a few magistrates, many of the 


the reader, have delayed the publication of! public teachers of religion of the established 


this essay a considerable time since its pre-|and other professions, a large body of the 
most esteemed members of different churches, 
— and not a few irreligious and profane persons 
PART I. | who had been turned from darkness to light, 
The following pages are devoted to the and from the power of Satan unto God. Nor 
consideration of two charges affecting the | must I omit to mention that a considerable 
character of the Society of Friends, the first | number of soldiers were convinced of the doc- 
being against George Fox, viz. “ that he as- | trines preached by George Fox, who, though 
sumed to himself attributes which belong only | they did not at once renounce their profes- 
to the Divine Being :’—the second, against | sion, were soon led to do so by acts being re- 
the early Friends, viz. “that they ascribed | quired from them which involved the violation 
such attributes to him.”* | of their religious principles: thus, when the 
Although it cannot by any means be con-| oath to Oliver Cromwell, as lord protector, 
sidered that the Society of Friends are re-|came to be administered to the army, as was 
sponsible for every act or expression of those | the case in the year 1653, many were dis- 
who were mainly instrumental in its original | banded, because, in obedience to¥Christ’s 
formation, such charges as those contained in| command, they refused to swear. 
the preceding paragraph must be regarded as| ‘That the great number of persons who, 
having a bearing upon its character, and | through the labours of George Fox and his 
therefore as not wholly unworthy of its no- | coadjutors, were brought into Christian fel- 
tice. It is due to the memory of departed | lowship, in @lmost every part of England, 
worthies to endeavour to rescue their honour- | caused a great sensation, cannot be doubted. 
able fame from unjust reproach; more espe- | ‘The obvious tendency of the doctrines preach- 
cially when that reproach is calculated to ed, to affect the interests of an established 
affect, through their character, the cause of | ministry, and above all, the power which at- 
truth, which they were engaged to support, | tended the efforts of these men against the 
and which is still dear to many amongst us. | strongholds of sin and Satan, both amongst 
The fair consideration of the general charac- | professors and profane, could not fail soon to 
ter of the parties in question, and of the great excite that opposition and hostility, which 
bearing and tendency of their labours and have ever attended the powerful declaration 
writings, could hardly fail, to have shielded | of divine truth against men’s long-cherished 
them from such aspersions, and supplies the | passions, prejudices, and interests. Nor was 
most satisfactory refutation of them. Many, | it at all unnatural, in the then political state 
however, may read the aspersions who either | of England, that the government should en- 





have_not the opportunity or the inclination to | t@rtain serious apprehensions in regard to the 
satisfy themselves by extensive enquiries. To real character and objects of a man who had 


such, a somewhat brief view of the matter 


may not be unacceptable; for I persuade my- 
self that there is so much of that charity 


which hopeth all things prevalent amongst | 


men, that they would rejoice to find, for the 


evidently so powerful an influence over other 
men’s minds, and who had collected so large 
a body of persons closely hound together by 
religious ties, and exhibiting much of that 
untiring energy and patient endurance which 


sake of the parties implicated, that the charges marked so conspicuously the character of 


in question could not be fairly substantiated. | 


I apprehend, however, that it will not be 


* Elisha Bates’s Appeal to the Society of Friends. 


George Fox. Very natural indeed was it for 
Cromwell, who had used so much the name 
of religion in the pursuit of his own ambition, 
and who probably knew how strangely the 
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possession of power had operated upon and| Cellars.—It is a practice in Germany, 
modified his own original designs, to fear lest worthy of our imitation, to keep open a com- 
the proceedings of this lion-hearted reformer, | munication between the cellars and principal 
and his closely attached friends, should be chimney of the house, to enable the noxious 
turned to purposes of their own political ad-| air, more or less generated there, to escape. 
vancement, and to the subversion of the ex-|It also promotes the draft of the chimney. 
isting order of things. The air in cellars often becomes highly dele- 
It was probably in connection with feelings | terious to health, and the sickness of families 
of this kind, that the rumour of a plot against | may frequently be traced to the stagnant and 
the government arose, in which George Fox | noisome air in these underground apartments. 
was supposed to be an important party. Hav-| Where there are different apartments in a 
ing left the north of England, and travelling | cellar, ventilation should be provided for, by 
at that time in Leicestershire, he was ar-|leaving a passage open over the doors of 
rested and taken before Colonel Hacker, who | communication.—Cultivator. 
called upon him to promise to go home, and : 
not to go abroad to meetings. Upon his de- 
clining to do this, he was immediately sent,| Habits of the Salmon.—A very singular 
under escort of Captain Drury, to London. | and inexplicable instinct has been ascribed to 
On their arrival, the captain went to give an|the salmon, but which has been doubted and 
account of his prisoner to the protector. The| disputed by many, even of those who have| ventured upon the bed, but it soon flew away, 
result of this interview was, that the protector|turned their attention to the subject. The} and the whole followed. I have other seed- 
required of George Fox that he should pro- | fact to which we allude is, the propensity of| beds guarded with the thread, and find the plan 
mise not to take up a carnal sword or weapon | salmon to return from the sea to the identical| answers. It is so simple, and so useful, that 
against him, or the government as it then|rivers wherein they were spawned. This| Mr. Anderson is entitled to the thanks of all 
was, and that he should write the engage-|has now been established beyond the possi-| gardeners. It only wants a fair trial. If 
ment in what words he saw fit, and set his| bility of doubt. In the report of our towns-| market-gardeners, who sow great breadths of 


may say now, I am a complete disciple to 
these habits of the salmon.—Perth Constitu- 
tional. 






Anderson’s mode of protecting Seeds from 
the attack of Birds, by suspending a black 
thread line over the bed, 10 inches or 12 
inches high.—I was induced to try the plan, 
being much annoyed by sparrows and pied or 
chaff-finches ; and I feel bound to state that I 
have found it very efficacious, the birds sel- 
dom going near the beds when threaded. I 
noticed a congregation of finches, a few days 
ago, upon a cherry tree, near to an asparagus 
bed sown with raddish and edged with mustard 
and cress, but guarded by the threads. One 
of these dropped down and reconnoitred ; and 
flew up again, after parading nearly round the 
bed. Another or two did the same; and one 



































hand to it. man, Robert Buist, superintendent of the river | the Brassica tribe, as well as other seeds con- 
(To be continued.) Tay, under the act for the protection of the} nected with their business, were to employ 

aes breed of salmon, given in to the meeting of} this method, I have no doubt one half the seed 

Benefit of Oyster-Shell Lime. heritors in October last, he noticed a curious/ generally used might be saved ; the expense of 





experiment made last breeding season in cer- 
The following is an extract from a com-|tain small fishing rivers in Sutherlandshire. 
munication in the last number of the Farmers’|'These rivers disembogue themselves into 
Register. Loch Shin, and no salmon were ever known 
“IT apply about fifty bushels of shells to|to have existed in their waters before; but 
the acre, and sometimes more, when I have |as they seemed to be well adapted for breed- 
it, and am able, by great efforts, to lime all} ing this species of fish, the Duke of Suther- 
the land I cultivate. I have to haul the! land, the proprietor of these rivers, resolved 
shells from six to eight miles. They cost}to have them planted with salmon. Ac- 
me when brought from the banks at the|cordingly several pair were carried from 
mouth of the Potomac to the nearest landing,| other rivers to which they were indigenous, 
five cents the bushel; then to land them, and) and placed in those during the breading sea- : 
cart them home, seven cents; to burn and| son, a there they Aenenited their spawn. = ae ween: ¥ ogee = — a 
spread them, eight cents; which makes the| The result was awaited for with considerable (r . atk ike tented saad 2 eatin oth 
whole expense $10 per acre. This is all in| interest, as calculated to set at rest the dis- ryan . Instead of having diffi . ie 
advance, and in trust to mother earth: but| puted question. It appears by a letter R.|‘° » hha’ Runde eal an “ 7 a 
her’s is the best pay under heaven. In twelve | Buist has just received from his correspond- ne — aan aan cameotnial Y ‘cone bin 
months you have your money returned, and/|ent there, that the experiment has been suc- | ‘”° a sala oiiiaed tm bibs calal . 
your land worth three times its previous|cessful. The subject is, no doubt, of great ceed = siande ae = ea cabo a 
value. Nor is this all; plaster, that once) interest to those concerned with the fisheries, h = Y i plata lets ehiensnaed . 
worked miracles, had ceased to be of any avail. | and those who are curious in this department | he . aecka i sm or = ‘a eats, 
From 1800 I have used it extravagantly—| of natural history. The letter states: “ Our| ® ca _ sea aa ine ren wt weath- 
say from two to ten bushels per acre—and | last year’s planting of salmon has returned to| = 7 Sea salut i ioc ee a ae 
fon the last twelve years it had done little|the same rivers this year. In the commence- | “7 nedie : rant ee ie as ile 
more than made the vegetation green. Since| ment of close time we carried salmon to one | he te k a aan aoe Ce Gay vee a 
liming my land, the plaster has regained its|of the rivers where we put them last year, | Be took o a 
power ; and is, if possible, more to be desired | and left two of these rivers without putting! a , 
than ever. Lime, however, like plaster, may|any into them, to ascertain whether these) A Poaching Fox—A gentleman in Ayr- 
not be used on wet land. Let your young) salmon did or did not return to the rivers) shire having for some time past entertained a 
farmers look to this; for it is my belief that | where they were spawned ; and, at the usual | suspicion that his lambs were undergoing the 
on account of failing from this cause in the | time of spawning, we found a few pair in each | process of thinning by some unknown and un- 
use of lime, twenty-five and eighteen years|of these rivers, where never a salmon was| authorised agent, last week procured three 
ago, I have not’ lost, in profits and improve-|seen before the fish we put into them last| couple of dogs, and with his game keeper 
ments, less than $2000 per annum. I may) year; so that we can have no doubt of every | went in quest of the depredator. The party, 
now impute more to lime than I should ; but, | river having its own breed of salmon, and that | after a brief search, discovered a female fox, 
speaking from experiment, | cannot be far| they will return to their own rivers unless in-| which they traced to the vicinity of her den, 
from the reality. It was your valuable book | terrupted on the passagé, or encouraged rend and there shot her. They then dug up the 
upon Calcareous Manures that induced me | other rivers by an unusual quantity of water. | den, where they found four cubs—fine, strong, 
again to try it; and though, like Moses, I/|I never believed in this doctrine until I had| well-fed fellows—a fact which our readers 
have lived upon hard work, and hope, for| the experience of it from the different sizes| will readily believe, when they are informed 
near forty years, I think I shall yet realise | we have of the many rivers in the north. [| that, besides a number of lamb’s legs and 
more than a bunch of grapes.” ,have studied all this with great care, and I heads, a lamb newly killed, and fragments of 


thread and time in putting it up being compara- 
tively nothing. I should advise the thread to 
be no more than two feet apart in lines; and 
when the beds are long, to support the line 
every three or four yards with slender forked 
sticks, firmly fixed in the ground.—Loudon's 
Gardener's Magazine. 











Exemplary.—The New Bedford Gazette 
states, that the brig Rising States, owned, 
fitted out, manned, and commanded by colour- 
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his eye-sight. 
adversity Windsor was selected as the place j of earth ; and often when she played one of his fa- | | Kno\ who 
of his confinement, and the lines below are | Yourite tunes, observed, that he was very fond of it, | assume the authority of government in Texas, 
in allusion to this subject. They were taken 
some time ago from an English newspaper, 


many domestic fowls, Reynard’s larder was 
stored with seven brace of grouse recently 
captured, and which were as entire as when | 
they winged the air.—Late paper. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Windsor Castle in the time of George III. 


The recent death at Windsor Castle, of the | 
King of England, and the scenes and circum- 
stances attendant thereon, with accounts of 
which the English papers are now teeming, 
has brought to mind the following beautiful 
little tribute to the memory of the late king’s 
father, George the Third ; ‘the good king,” as 
he was wont to be called. 
bered that this amiable monarch was de- | 
prived in the latter part of his life of the use| 7 
of his reason, and about the same period lost | « ; ; 
In this season of trial and | seemed to consider himself as no longer an inhabitant | blishment of our right to hold it. 


7th mo. 31. 


Our good old king! our good old king! 
Ye never saw his kindly face; 
’Tis thirty years, this pleasant spring, 
Since that, which saw him in his place— 
The last that found him in his seat 
Where Christian souls, in worship meet. 


Few now remember how he prayed— 
His earnest voice, his deep amen ; 
In plain and sober suit array’d 
While that dear daughter, blooming then, 
Knelt by her father’s side in prayer; 
I would—I would ye had been there! 


Our good Queen Charlotte! chaste and true, 
His friend through good and ill report ; 
She too was with him—and a few 
Staid household hearts, made up his court; 
Devout as was their king, were they, 
And holy was their Sabbath day! 


How .many a summer’s eve they walked 
In social aim, and sunny mood ; 

While still the good old monarch talked, 
With frequent pause, to those who stood, 

Hats off—and curtsying round to all 

Those princesses so fair and tall. 


A father’s smile for blushing maid— 

A blessing for the happy child— 
A passing word of kindness said 

Full gently to some mourner—mild : 
And still some keen remark and shrewd 
He kept for all—King George the Good! 


The merry schoolboys too, he loved, 
And through their shady play-field oft, 
Alone at early morn, he roved, 
While now and then a cap was doffed 
And many a voice, in boyhood’s glee, 
Exchanged with him blithe courtesy. 


Alas! alas! those pleasant hours! 
For then came dark and dreary years, 
When eat, in Windsor’s saddened towers, 
That king, and communed with his tears 
Of one fair daughter gone before— 
And the sweet sunshine seen no more! 


And then came on a deeper night, 

The monarch-banners as of yore, 
Waved out from Windsor’s wooded height, 
But that old king came forth no more. 
Oh! wintered, mid the warmth of June, 

And dark amid the blaze of noon! 


Ww. 
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It will be remem.- | 


| family, and hoped they were happy now, for he was | 


| 


; , | much attached to them, when in the world.” It was | : wehbal Don h 
and are so simple and touching, and at the’ said also that at times he seemed to fancy the Princess | nexation would give a preponderance to the 


same time breath such a strain of just feel- | Amelia, his yonngest and favourite daughter, was with slaveholding influence in the councils of this 
ing and genuine poetry, that I think they 
cannot fail to please most of the readers of 
“ The Friend.” 
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But then his pain had rest. O kind 
The wo that played a nurse’s part ; 

When fell the shadow o’er his mind, 
It hid the ruins of his heart; 

And dark within that castle keep, 

His spirit slept its dull long sleep. 


cation to the congress of the United States 
for that purpose :—Therefore, 

The undersigned most respectfully and so. 
lemnly PRoTEsT and REMONSTRATE against 
such annexation, for reasons which they deem 
sufficient and conclusive, some of which may 
be stated as follows :— 

I. It is generally admitted that the insur- 
rection in ‘Texas has been mainly supported 
|by adventurers from this republic ; and al- 
though the independence of the government 
| which they have set up has been acknow- 
| ledged by that of the United States,—yet the 
| Republic of Mexico has not relinquished its 
;claim to the territory, and consequently its 
yannexation to this confederacy would, in all 
| probability, involve us in a war with Mexico, 


* A letter from the Princess Elizabeth states, that | (if not with other powers also,) for the esta- 
lis majesty seemed to feel perfect happiness. He |} . 


At length, all lights from earth denied, 
A light from heaven within grew bright; 
High themes his lonely heart employ’d, 
And morning grew from out his night,* 
For, deeply tried and sorely shaken, 
The good old king was not forsaken. 


Yes! well for him—when minute-gun, 
And toll of bell—and garb of wo, 

Told that his living death was done ; 
And solemn prayer, and anthem slow, 

Gave to its sepulelre the dust 

Of our old king—-the good and just. 


II. As it is well known that those who now 


when in the world. He spoke of the queen and all his | have determined to re-establish and continue 


the system of slavery in that country, its an- 


| him still a little child, and would feel round the apart- republic, and have a tendency to increase and 
| ment in his blindness, saying,“ Amy! Amy! don’t! perpetuate the evils of slavery and the slave 
| se away from your poor old blind father! i trade, in a manner, and to an extent, that 
| em a: ;, *| would be extremely prejudicial to the general 
THE FRIEND. | welfare and prosperity of the nation. 
| III. Considering the various conflicting 
EIGHTH MONTH, 12, 1837. views and interests of the inhabitants in the 
= ——— | different sections of the United States, we be- 
At the time we wrote the paragraph in our | lieve that the harmony and stability of the 
|last number relative to the admission of Texas | Union would be endangered by the addition 
|into the Union, we were not aware that peti- | of that immense territory, under any circum- 
tions to congress on the subject had already | 8t@nces, to our present widely extended do- 
| been circulated to a considerable extent in| ™#!9- ; 
this city, and that many of our fellow mem- For these important reasons, with others, 
| bers in religious profession had subscribed which we deem it unnecessary to particularize, 
\their names to them. We also learn that | the undersigned seriously entreat the congress 
printed forms, variously worded to meet the| of the United States to reject any application 
'views of different persons, have been widely | for the admission of ‘Texas into this Union, 
|spread through the country; but as these /¥UPoM any terms, whatever may be the source 
|may not reach some neighbourhoods where | from whence such proposition may come, or 
this paper circulates, we have deemed it ad-|the channel through which it may be con- 
visable to annex one of these forms, which | Veyed. 


may at least serve as a gui Q ; os 
‘anieneh ‘ncli 5 = to 7 of our) Diep, at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 28th inst., 
reads 0 may Incline to be active in this \of a severe pulmonary affection, which she endured 
good work. It is proper that we supply an! with exemplary patience, Many Exizanera Swiccerr, 
accidental omission in the paragraph of last | daughter of the late Henry Swiggett, of Kent county, 
week. ‘The extra session of congress opens | Delaware, aged ~ cae oe yon op ae 
3 ae | with affectionate solicitade the unfoldings of a min 
on the first second day, not the first day, of | endowed with strong natural powers, cultivated, ge- 
next month. | fined, and enlarged, by an education scarcely com- 
Memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- pleted, and giving promise of much usefulness, united 


‘ a . ; | to those gentle and endearing qualities which secured 
sentatives of the United States, in Congress | her the friendship and love of all to whom she was 
assembled. 


| known; to these, her early removal to a more conge- 
1. : ies tel nial clime would be viewed with unmingled regret, 
£ Phe memorial of the unde rsigned, citizens were it not for the undoubted assurance, that she has, 
|o county, in the state of ———, — the merits of her Redeemer, exchanged the 
respectfully showeth: That, shadows of time, for the unfading realities of eternity, 
Whereas, certain resolutions -have been jand passed from a world whose sorrows were to her 
adopted at public meetings of citizens, and by aoa to a blessed inheritance athong the saints in 
| southern legislative bodies, recommending the | Hg ‘Weep oie tian nds ale) aad 
. ." ts ~y a * or her. she is an angel now, 
—— of Texas to the United States :— And treads the sapphire floors of paradise ; 
An ’ ae All darkness wiped from her refulgent brow, 
reas, we learn that it is also the desire in, sorrow, suffering, banish’d from her eyes: 
Where 1 that it is also the desi Si ffering, banish’d from her ey 
of a large proportion of those who have de- | Victorious over death, to ber appear 
\clared the Texas country independent of the craiaarans joys of ney — ke 
Mexican authority, to incorporate the said cee 
| territory, as a state, into this Union, and that 
they have determined on making an applica- 
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